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PROGRAM REVIEW 



1967 

1967 was a year of concern about the pace and prospects for agricultural growth 
throughout the world. That concern grows out of the closeness of the race 
between population and food supply. It stems also from realization that the gap 
between the richer and the poorer nations is steadily widening in terms of per 
capita income. 

But 1967 had its brighter side also. It corroborated the fact that agriculture can 
be a highly productive activity. Productivity of farm workers in the United States 
continued to rise more rapidly than that of the average of workers in all American 
industries. Wheat production per acre rose substantially in Pakistan and Turkey, 
as did that of rice in the Philippines. In addition, understanding of the pro- 
cesses required to accelerate agricultural growth in the poorer countries increased 
measurably. 

Consequently, 1967 was an appropriate year for the Agricultural Development 
Council to reassess its own activities and to make plans for the future. Having 
done that, this Annual Report is devoted not to a summary of program activities 
within the year but to a statement of needs in our field and of A/D/C plans for 
the future. 



'^Mn the United States the most intense study of the problem was made 
by the President's Science Advisory Panel on the World Food Problem. 
Other major studies, conducted by many individuals and organizations 
throughout the world, also resulted in important new insights. 
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ACCELERATING 
AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 

Two different but related goals and two differ- 
ent but complementary means are important in 
designing measures to accelerate agricultural 
development. 

The two goals are agricultural growth and rural 
welfare. Agricultural growth is a measure of 
progress in increasing agricultural production. 
Rural welfare is an indication of the quality of 
life enjoyed by those living in small towns and 
the countryside. 

Why should these two goals be simultaneously 
considered in programs to accelerate agricul- 
tural development? Partly because the present 
potential for agricultural development is so 
different in different parts of each country, and 
partly because the rewards to farm operators 
for increasing production vary so much, due to 
forces beyond their control. 

The degree to which each farmer can increase 
production depends on where his farm lies, 
the nature of its soils, the amount and seasonal 
distribution of soil moisture, and a host of 
micro-climatic factors. It depends also on the 
availability of useful new technology to boost 
the yield potential of crops and livestock for 
which the region is well-suited, on a network 
of roads, on commercial and financial institu- 
tions that give each farmer easy access to the 
supplies and equipment that he needs, and on 
markets for his products. Since regions differ 
so greatly in the extent to which these condi- 
tions are fulfilled, giving sole attention to agri- 
cultural growth would result in using all scarce 
resources in the regions of greatest immediate 



potential. But the consequence of that within 
each country would be to ignore the need for 
a better livelihood of all of those now living 
and farming where the potential for growth in 
the near future is less. With the spread of 
concern for economic justice as well as for 
economic growth, and the increase in many 
countries of popular government, such a pros- 
pect is politically and socially unacceptable. 

The other argument for giving attention to rural 
welfare as well as to agricultural growth stems 
from the importance of (a) careful husbandry 
and (b) farmers' decisions about using pur- 
chased supplies and equipment in raising farm 
production. Both of these depend on the farm 
operator receiving an adequate reward for his 
skill, attention, and financial investments. Too 
long have farmers in too many countries been 
treated as second-class citizens, used by an 
aristocracy or the cities to serve their interests. 
If farmers are to increase production they must 
see it as being in their own interest, and spe- 
cific attention to various aspects of rural wel- 
fare helps to achieve that result. 

The relationships between the two goals of 
agricultural growth and rural welfare are com- 
plex. Each must be pursued in the light of the 
effects it has on the other. 

The two means of achieving agricultural growth 
are agricultural expansion, and measures that 
will increase agricultural productivity. 



"'These two goals and their interrelationships are discussed 
in a book completed within the past year by Dr. Rainer 
Schickele, Council Associate, Agrarian Revolution and Eco- 
nomic Progress, Frederick A. Praeger, New York, 1968. 
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Agricultural expansion occurs when additional 
land is brought into production, utilizing addi- 
tional labor and more of the same types of 
implements and equipment as were previously 
in use. It was largely agricultural expansion that 
characterized American agriculture throughout 
the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 
It was agricultural expansion when Filipino 
farmers moved into Mindanao, Javanese farm- 
ers into South Sumatra, and Brazilian farmers 
westward in Parana, Although the possibilities 
of future agricultural expansion vary widely 
from country to country and from continent to 
continent, opportunities for it are still present 
in parts of most countries. Vast investments 
will be required-for land clearing, irrigation, 
and research to find the most productive use 
of lands not yet in cultivation-but it can be 
achieved. 

The other source of agricultural growth is in- 
creases in agricultural productivity. Increasing 
productivity involves changes in the quality of 
purchased seeds; the quality and quantity of 
fertilizers, pesticides, and implements used; 
changes in the productive capacity of the land; 
changes in crop and livestock management 
practices, or some combination of these. This 
type of agricultural development has been 
prominent in the United States since World 
War 11; it has been important in )apan since 
early in the century, and recently in Taiwan, 
Western Europe, and parts of other countries 
such as Pakistan and India. 

Opportunities for increasing agricultural pro- 
ductivity are even greater than those for agri- 
cultural expansion. However, the process of 
taking advantage of those opportunities is dif- 
ferent and much more complex. Instead of 



merely using more land, labor and equipment, 
increasing agricultural productivity requires a 
multitude of changes not only in farming meth- 
ods but in a wide variety of activities, indus- 
tries, institutions, and ways of thought through- 
out the life of each national society. It is to 
these varied changes and activities that we 
turn in the following section outlining the 
"components of agricultural development." All 
are necessary and essential for increasing agri- 
cultural productivity, on newly cultivated land 
as well as in regions of long established culti- 
vation. In fact, one of the advantages of agri- 
cultural expansion that is too seldom exploited 
is the opportunity it provides to create from 
scratch a full set of opportunities for increasing 
agricultural productivity, unencumbered by a 
previously existing but inappropriate rural 
structure. 




THE COMPONENTS OF 
AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 

In our recent reconsideration of the Council's 
program we have found it useful to view agri- 
cultural development as having seven basic 
components: 

1. Agricultural Research: With minor excep- 
tions, it is impossible to increase agricultural 
productivity without comprehensive, continu- 
ous, and widespread agricultural research. That 
research must include plant and animal breed- 
ing to develop more productive varieties of 
crops and strains of livestock. It must include 
soils research, means of combating pests and 
diseases, methods of soil moisture manage- 
ment, and other practices of husbandry. It 
should include, in addition, determination of 
the most profitable combinations of crop and 
livestock enterprises for individual farm busi- 
nesses in each region and studies of the eco- 
nomic and other incentives or disincentives 
that influence farmers in adopting or not adopt- 




Governor Estevez discusses program of Bicol Development 
Planning Board. 



ing the improved production opportunities 
available to them. 

Three characteristics of the agricultural research 
program needed in each country are important. 
First, it must be comprehensive since relatively 
little is gained by changing only a variety, or a 
fertilizer, or a plant protection practice, or a 
farm implement. These are complementary fac- 
tors that usually need to be simultaneously 
and jointly considered within the research pro- 
gram itself. Second, it should be continuous; 
partly because strains and populations of dis- 
ease organisms keep changing, partly because 
the relative prices of farm inputs and products 
keep changing, and partly because the sets of 
farm practices that may be new today are always 
far from the best man can achieve and even 
more productive practices are going to be 
needed in a very imminent tomorrow. Third, 
it should be widespread because soils, mois- 
ture, climatic factors and prices vary so much 
from one farming locality to another. 

2. Production and Distribution of Farm Sup- 
plies and Equipment: Basic as it is, agricultural 
research can result only in a higher potential 
for agricultural production. Farmers, cannot use 
a "potential"; they can only use seeds, fertil- 
izers, pesticides, implements. 

One of the major differences between the more 
and less developed countries is that the former 
already have, or find it much easier to build, 
industrial and seed multiplication facilities to 
turn research results into farm supplies and 
equipment. In the less developed countries 
such facilities are rare. And they are expen- 
sive. Perhaps because it has been possible 
in the United States to assume that private 
firms would seize on research results to exploit 
them commercially, Americans who have gone 
abroad in technical assistance programs have 



often neglected or have felt incompetent to 
cope with this problem. Recently, however, a 
large number of business organizations, both 
in the United States and abroad, have devel- 
oped an interest in helping meet this particular 
need of agricultural development throughout 
the world. 

3. A Progressive Rural Structure: Agricultural 
production takes place on farms. Since increas- 
ing productivity requires the use of farm sup- 
plies and equipment (embodying improved 
technology) that must be purchased, it is only 
on those farms that lie within farming localities 
where these supplies and equipment are readily 
available that production can be expected to 
rise. Both production inputs and farm products 
must be transported, usually over long dis- 
tances. Consequently, there is a kind of "pat- 
tern of the countryside" that is necessary if 
agricultural development is to occur and con- 
tinue. It is a pattern characterized by a network 
of rural roads that bring every field within a 
reasonable distance of a serviceable road, and 
a distribution of market towns in which dis- 
tributors of farm supplies and equipment, and 
markets for farm products, are within two or 
three hours traveling time of each farm. Such 
a rural structure can contribute even more to 
rapid agricultural development wherever it is 
supplemented by local verification trials to 
ascertain the most productive combinations of 
farm practices under local conditions, by tech- 
nically competent local agents of an agricultural 
extension service to help speed the adoption 
of improved practices, and by local agencies for 
farm production credit. 

4. Land Improvement: In many places, agri- 
cultural development requires improvement 
of the land itself. Increasingly, with develop- 
ment, the inputs of farm production come from 



sources far away from the farm itself. Seeds and 
pesticides are purchased. Certain plant food 
nutrients are supplied by fertilizers. But the 
land— the soil and its configuration— continues 
to be of great importance. 

Over vast areas, particularly where air tempera- 
tures are conducive to plant growth through- 
out the year, irrigation is of major importance. 
In such regions, year round production is possi- 
ble where irrigation can be provided. 

In other regions, and frequently in the same 
regions, drainage is also a major consideration. 
Hence, improvement of the land itself, in addi- 
tion to increasing the availability of country- 
side transport and trade facilities and other 
agricultural services constitutes a major com- 
ponent of agricultural development. 
5. Regional Differentiation of Activities Re- 
lated to Agricultural Development: Agricul- 
tural development never proceeds at a uniform 
pace throughout a country. Analyses of the 
actual experience of the recent past in different 
countries have revealed the major reasons, 
and that experience can now be generalized. 
Broadly speaking, each country can be divided 
into those regions having (1) an immediate high 
potential, (2) future high potential, or (3) low 
potential for agricultural development. Those 
having immediate high potential are the regions 
having the soils, the topography, the climate, 
and the soil moisture to support higher pro- 
duction and having a supply of proved research 
results that make immediate production in- 
creases possible. Additional efforts may be 
needed but they are activities that can be 
launched and can be expected to begin to 
show results fairly quickly. Other places in each 
country have future high potential. These are 
regions having the soils, the topography and 
the climate to support higher production but 
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where either land improvement measures such 
as irrigation, or adaptive research to find feasi- 
ble means of exploiting existing resources, or 
both, must be achieved first, and there is likely 
to be an appreciable time lag before they 
can be completed. Still other places in mo^t 
countries have low potential for development. 
They may not have suitable soils, topography 
or climate, or sources of irrigation water may 
not be available. Barring some technological 
breakthrough that cannot now be foreseen, 
therefore, appreciable agricultural develop- 
ment in such places does not appear possible. 

Classificat'ion of the presently cultivated parts 
of each country into these three categories has 
a dual importance. 

On the one hand, it indicates where in a 
country each component of agricultural de- 
velopment should be especially emphasized. 
If a region of immediate high potential does 
not have a progressive rural structure covering 
the entire area, or a supply of farm supplies 
and equipment adequate to meet the demand 
is not available, certainly activities to meet 
those deficiencies should receive top priority. 
But it would be wasteful to give equal atten- 
tion to those particular activities in a region 
of future high potential at the expense of get- 
ting on with irrigation facilities and/or adapt- 
ive research since the potential of the region 
can only become "immediate" after solid ac- 
complishment has been achieved in the latter 
activities. 

At the same time, classification of parts of a 
country on the basis of their potential for agri- 
cultural development can help reconcile the 
separate demands for agricultural growth and 
for rural welfare. There has been enormous 
waste of resources in the past trying to give all 



parts of a country the same specific programs 
to spur development. If, instead of that, each 
part of each country is provided with activities 
that are specific to its own peculiar needs for 
overall development, each part of the country 
is better served within the limits of what is 
possible. The wise and efficient procedure is 
to exploit immediate high potential where it 
exists, to take steps to convert a future into an 
immediate potential where that is the first need, 
and to undertake other, non-agricultural pro- 
grams to increase the welfare of the people now 
living in regions of low agricultural potential. 

6. Education and Training of Agricultural Tech- 
nicians: Each of the components of agricultural 
development has its own technical aspects and 
requirements. Activities related to each can be 
effectively organized and conducted only by 
persons with the requisite specialized skills 
and understanding. It is this fact that leads 
many to view education and training as deserv- 
ing the highest priority among the compo- 
nents of agricultural development. "If a country 
has enough people who understand its needs 
and are technically competent to meet those 
needs," so the argument goes, "development 
will occur, and the more such people a country 
has, the more rapidly will it develop." Rightly 
understood, that argument is essentially sound. 
It is people who bring development about, 
and their effectiveness is profoundly influenced 
by the kind of education and training that 
they receive. 

Like all other components of agricultural devel- 
opment, however, the value of education and 
training depends on its nature and its quality, 
and on how it is conducted and when and to 
whom it is made available. To be most effec- 
tive, some of it needs to be offered as a part- 



time activity for persons engaged most of the 
time in getting on with farming, providing serv- 
ices to farmers, developing a progressive rural 
structure, improving the land, or doing one or 
another of the many other tasks that agricul- 
tural development requires. For many persons, 
at different periods in their lifetime, educa- 
tion and training needs to be a full-time unin- 
terrupted activity. What is most important is 
that there be no divorce between training and 
action. Particularly in a field like agricultural 
development, where we have so much still to 
learn, education, training, and action need to 



be interrelated and merged, all along the line. 
7. Appropriate Public Policies, Organization 
and Administration: The rate of agricultural 
development is vitally influenced (1) by a wide 
variety of public policies, (2) by the way in 
which public programs are organized, and (3) 
by the way in which such programs are ad- 
ministered. 

Policies: Land tenure policies and price, tax, 
and monetary policies have a pronounced 
effect on the incentives of farmers to increase 
production and on the incentives of industrial 




Seminar on pertinence of economic studies at American Universities. 



and commercial concerns to meet the needs 
for farm supplies and equipment. Policies with 
respect to general and agricultural develop- 
ment determine the relative emphasis that 
different types of development receive. Policies 
with respect to citizens' participation in the 
government affect the extent to which different 
groups of people feel a responsibility for, and 
can have an effective voice in, development 
activities. 

Organization: The organization of governmen- 
tal activities has a tendency to grow out of 
ad hoc needs that are thought at the moment 
to be critical. Once established those forms of 
organization tend to persist without rigor- 
ous review of their appropriateness as cir- 
cumstances change. Research activities often 
proliferate in separate autonomous agencies. 
Essentially related activities like irrigation or 
the formulation of agricultural price policies 
frequently are divided among uncoordinated 
agencies. On the other hand, activities that 
really need separate attention by different 
agencies frequently are combined in a single 
agency that cannot effectively handle all of 
them, as when agricultural development is 
assumed to be adequately served as one among 
several responsibilities of a Ministry of Natural 
Resources. 

Administration: It is on how specific public 
activities are conducted, as much as on what 
they are intended to accomplish, that agricul- 
tural development frequently depends. Public 
development activities require a different type 
of administration from that required by many 
governmental "control" activities. Effective 
developmental administration can vary con- 
siderably in its form, conforming to different 
national cultural patterns, but new programs 
usually require new types of administration. 



THE COUNCIL'S 
PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 

First in a conference of the Council's profes- 
sional staff, and then in a meeting of its Board 
of Trustees, A/D/C has just completed a re- 
thinking of what its program should be for the 
next few years. Possibilities were considered 
ranging all the way from continuation of the 
present program relatively unchanged to an 
almost complete shift in activities in the light 
of the present situation in Asia and what is 
now known about the process of agricultural 
development. We took into account what other 
agencies are now doing and are most likely to 
do in the near future. We recognized that just 
as the task we are now working on is one that 
was being badly neglected fifteen years ago, 
other tasks more recently recognized are being 
similarly neglected today. The logic of our name 
would justify our working on any one or all of 
the components of agricultural development. 
However, only a much larger organization could 
work effectively on all of them, and to try to do 
so would lead to duplication with the major 
emphases of other organizations. The Council's 
modest size confers advantages at the same 
time that it imposes limitations, and that argues 
for being selective in what we attempt. 

We took into account, as well, the nature of 
our present contacts in Asia and the nature of 
the opportunities that those contacts make 
readily available. 

The first decision reached was not to change 
the Council's central objective: 

"to help selected persons in Asia increase 
their competence to deal with economic 
and human problems of agricultural de- 
velopment. " 



The task we set for ourselves fifteen years ago 
is by no means completed. While Asia has 
many more rural social scientists than it had 
then, the number is still much too small to fill 
the need. Those now at work are bearing heavier 
and heavier responsibilities and are facing new 
problems requiring continuously growing com- 
petence. We feel, therefore, that we should 
leave our central objective unchanged. 

That decision with respect to our central objec- 
tive left a wide range of choices still open. 
Every one of the components of agricultural 
development outlined earlier involves eco- 
nomic and human problems. We might limit 
our activities to education and training at the 
university level as we did in the beginning, or 
increase the extent to which we try to partici- 
pate in dealing with problems of in-service 
training as we have begun to do in recent 
years. Having abandoned the idea several years 
ago that it is enough to train "agricultural 
economists" or "rural sociologists" or "cultural 
anthropologists" as such, and having now iden- 
tified the basic components of agricultural 
development within which persons, however 
trained, must serve, we could shift to trying 
to base our aid to professional competence on 
the particular economic and social problems 
within each component that must be tackled. 
We could take a careful look at each of the 
components and make a judgment about the 
problems within each on which A/D/C might 
most predictably be able to make a significant 
contribution through related research and/or 
organization rather than through formal uni- 
versity training either at home or abroad. 

Consideration of these and other possibilities 
finally led to the adoption of six emphases we 
intend to include in our program for the next 



few years. 

First, we shall continue our major emphasis in 
Asia on professional training at the university 
level. 

From the time it was founded ih 1953, the 
Agricultural Development Council* has con- 
centrated on the sixth of the components of 
agricultural development: education and train- 
ing. Within that component it has concentrated 
further on the economic and human aspects of 
agricultural development in Asia, because the 
rural social sciences had been receiving rela- 
tively less attention in colleges of agriculture in 
Asia than had the other agricultural sciences. 

To serve that objective, the Council developed 
a five-pronged program of interrelated activi- 
ties: (1) it has granted fellowships for advanced 
study in the social sciences related to agricul- 
tural development; (2) it has stationed visiting 
professors at colleges and universities in Asia; 
(3) it has made grants toward the cost of re- 
search and other experimental programs con- 
ducted in Asia by Asians; (4) it has made grants 
of books and equipment to selected colleges 
and universities; and (5) it has conducted short- 
term training courses and conferences. The 
key role in these activities is played by the 
Council's staff of Associates. Each Associate 
is a career member of the Council's profes- 
sional staff. Normally he resides in Asia and 
spends part of his time teaching and partici- 
pating in research programs. He helps the 



*The Council was known as The Council on Economic and 
Cultural Affairs from 1953 until 1963 when the name was 
changed to The Agricultural Development Council. 



Council locate persons who should be con- 
sidered for fellowship support by the Council. 
He participates, with other members of the 
Council's staff, in proposing policy and program 
changes for recommendation to the Council's 
Board of Trustees. Because of his place of resi- 
dence and professional work, he is in a good 
position both to assess emerging needs in his 
part of the world and to participate in seek- 
ing solutions to local problems of agricultural 
development. 

Of the approximately 180 persons from Asia 
who have received Council fellowship support 
and have completed their studies, about 100 
are now serving in teaching and research activi- 
ties of colleges and universities in Asia, and 
another 50 are employed by governmental 
agencies serving agriculture in their home 




countries. Sixteen are currently employed by 
international agricultural agencies, most of 
them in Asia. Some are now in private indus- 
trial and commercial agriculturally related firms. 

Within the years it has been operating, the 
Council has supported Visiting Professors (As- 
sociates or others) at twelve colleges and 
universities: 

University of the Philippines 

Kasetsart University, Thailand 

Bogor Agricultural University, Indonesia 

University of North Sumatra, Indonesia 

University of Singapore 

University of Malaya 

National Taiwan University 

Seoul National University, Korea 

Taiwan Provincial Chung Hsing University 

Indian Agricultural Research Institute 

National College of Agriculture, Vietnam 

University of Ceylon 

In addition. Council Associates have served as 
consultants to the Community Development 
Research Council (University of the Philip- 
pines); the Bicol Development Planning Board 
(Philippines); and the Ministry of National and 
Rural Development (Malaysia). Altogether per- 
sons supported by the Council have put in 
about 63 man-years of service at these institu- 
tions. Meanwhile, members of the Council's 
staff have paid regular and repeated visits to 
other colleges and universities in the countries 
where those institutions are located, and in 
Pakistan and Japan as well. 

In addition to its fellowship program and its 
participation in formal university teaching in 
Asia, the Council has, from time to time, orga- 
nized and conducted short-term training pro- 
grams and conferences on specific topics. Some 
of these have been for persons from a single 



country. Others have brought participants to- 
gether from several countries. The Council has 
also sponsored the participation of persons 
from Asia in certain broader international pro- 
fessional conferences. 

As a result of its various past activities, A/D/C 
now has intimate contacts with colleges of 
agriculture and universities throughout Asia 
from Pakistan to Japan, and with approximately 
180 former Fellows of the Council now engaged 
in their careers at home, as well as with an 
increasing number of professionals who have 
not been formally a part of the Council's pro- 
gram. It currently has seven Associates and two 
other Visiting Professors on its staff and is in 
the process of recruiting up to five more. 

We shall continue to give fellowships, provide 
visiting professors, support research projects, 
and conduct short-term training courses and 
conferences related to formal agricultural edu- 
cation and research in Asia. 

Second, we shall encourage and participate in 
intensive studies of the process of agricultural 
development. 

The seven components outlined earlier consti- 
tute only a skeleton of an understanding of 
agricultural development. What we now know 
has come partly from our own past experience 
and more from the studies and experience of 
others. The tendency— far too general— has been 
to concentrate on individual aspects of agri- 
cultural development and to give inadequate 
attention to "fitting all of the pieces together." 
Moreover, the nature and role of several of the 
components need to be better understood than 
they are now. Only if a deeper and deeper 
understanding of agricultural development is 
constantly being achieved can the professional 
training in which the Council participates be 



realistic and helpful. 

Consequently, while continuing to make train- 
ing our major focus we shall seek opportuni- 
ties to stimulate and engage particularly in 
those forms of research that can contribute to 
a greater understanding of how agricultural 
development can be accelerated. 

Part of doing that must consist of identifying 
the most important studies that need to be 
made in each country to spur development. By 
identifying and addressing ourselves primarily 
to these we should be able to prevent ourselves 
from wasting energy on problems of secondary 
importance and help others to focus attention 
on the most urgent problems. Fortunately, the 
kinds of studies that are needed to accelerate 
agricultural development can serve simulta- 
neously to further the professional competence 
of those who participate in the research. 

Third, we shall encourage more productive or- 
ganization and administration of all types of ag- 
ricultural research activities in Asian countries. 

We know that agricultural research in a wide 
variety of fields— physical, biological, economic, 
and social— is a crucial component of agricul- 
tural development. Yet most countries are now 
wasting much of their limited research capacity 
by inappropriate organization and administra- 
tion, poor location of research activities and 
inadequate concentration on problems of the 
highest priority. 

To take an effective interest in this problem, the 
Council must seek the active collaboration of 
other agencies both national and international. 
In the past, while A/D/C has concentrated on 
the economic and human problems of agricul- 
tural development, certain other agencies have 
worked largely on physical and biological 
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problems and still others have stressed prob- 
lems of organization and planning. However, 
it is not productive to have the agricultural 
research effort of a particular country similarly 
divided. Consequently, we hope to work with 
other national and international agencies in 
outlining ways in which research can best be 
organized and conducted. Only as that is done 
will those persons who are trained to conduct 
research be able to use their training most 
effectively. 

Fourth, we shall continue to prepare and dis- 
tribute teaching n)aterials in support of in- 
service training abroad. 

in 1963 the Council expanded its program to 
include the preparation of teaching materials 
for use in in-service training programs for agri- 
cultural technicians and officers in mid-career. 
There are many thousands of such technicians 
in Asia, many of whom have had little, if any, 
formal technical training in agriculture and all 
of whom need to keep growing professionally 
if they are to serve their countries well. 

With the help of a Ford Foundation grant, 
A/D/C assembled a special staff and prepared 
a five-volume set of materials consisting of a 
text on agricultural development, a training 
manual, two volumes of selected readings, and 
one volume of case studies. It collected, or 
prepared, as well, and is now distributing three 
other books related to rural development and 
a packet of additional training materials. 

Up to December 1967, about 17,000 copies of 
the textbook has been distributed to persons 
in 81 countries; and 2,800 copies of the train- 
ing manual and 2,200 of the selected readings 
have been sent out on request. Distribution of 
the other materials is just getting underway. 
A/D/C is not undertaking to make translations 



of these materials but is encouraging others to 
do so. Translations of the textbook into twelve 
languages are known to be completed or in 
process. 

Requests for the materials already prepared are 
increasing. Many other persons than those for 
whom the materials were prepared are using 
them. Administrators of agricultural programs 
and teachers in schools and colleges both in 
the United States and abroad are using them. 
But the materials already prepared only scratch 
the surface of what is needed. Similar small 
books and other materials are urgently needed 
on a wide variety of topics related to agricul- 
tural development. Consequently, A/D/C has 
decided to make the preparation and distribu- 
tion of additional teaching materials a continu- 
ing part of its regular program. 

Fifth, we shall intensify our efforts to help U.S. 
universities develop more appropriate graduate 
training for students from abroad. 

From the beginning, the Council has sent most 
of its Fellows to American universities for grad- 
uate study. A/D/C is vitally interested, there- 
fore, in the type of training those universities 
offer, and in the pertinence of that training to 
the particular needs of students from Asia.'^* 
Consequently, the Council confers regularly 
with university personnel most directly involved 
in the training of Council Fellows. It also holds 
periodic consultations of representatives of sev- 
eral different universities to discuss ways in 
which the training provided for students from 
abroad might be improved. 



''•The Council published a study of this topic in 1959 by 
Dr. Clifton R. Wharton, )r.,"The U.S. Graduate Training of 
Asian Agricultural Economists". Dr. A. Russell Stevenson 
made a second similar study in 1967. 



Beginning in 1963, again witin Ford Foundation 
support, A/D/C has conducted a special Ameri- 
can Universities Researcin Program, primarily 
to encourage more professors of the social sci- 
ences in American universities to devote part 
of their research effort to foreign problems. The 
program has two parts. One is to sponsor semi- 
nars and workshops on particular phases of 
the problem of agricultural development. In 
the first 4 years of the program, a total of 41 
seminars and workshops were held, involving 
an unduplicated total of 402 professors from 
81 colleges and universities in the U.S. and 
Canada, plus 68 other professionals from gov- 
ernment and international organizations. 

The other activity of the program is the making 



of modest financial grants in support of specific 
research projects. In almost every case, these 
grants have made it possible for an American 
professor to spend a period of time in the 
country to which the study applied. Preference 
has been given to those who had not previously 
had foreign experience. In the first 4 years of 
the program, 131 grants, averaging $7,033 each 
were made to professors from 57 colleges and 
universities in the U.S. and Canada. The cumu- 
lative total of awards during the 4 years was 
$921,289. 

We recognize and appreciate the considerable 
efforts that interested professors and adminis- 
trators in many American universities are mak- 
ing to meet the need for more appropriate 
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graduate training programs for students from 
developing countries. Within the past ten years 
a number of new international courses and 
programs of study have been introduced. In 
addition, many professors spend an unusual 
amount of time helping individual students 
from abroad complete their academic require- 
ments successfully. 

But the problem is much greater than a few 
special courses, however good, can solve. 
American university courses are, of necessity, 
set up primarily for American students who will 
follow American careers. They build on the 
previous experience, academic and otherwise, 
that American students have had. They dis- 
cuss and analyze the problems of present day 
American society and its economy. They omit 
consideration of many of the problems that 
are of the highest priority in the less developed 
countries today. What is required, we believe, 
is a thorough revision of the basic general 
courses in several different fields and a set of 
degree requirements tailored specifically to the 
needs of students from abroad or for American 
students who hope to work abroad. 

American universities are certain to have a large 
number of graduate students from the develop- 
ing countries for many years to come. We 
should do everything we can to make the kind 
of training they need available in a number of 
American universities. As part of that effort it 
may be necessary for someone to create a new 
agricultural graduate school especially designed 
for this particular purpose, with a faculty wholly 
concerned only about the needs of students 
who are to serve an agriculture at its earlier 
stages of development. We intend to explore 
the feasibility of establishing such a school as 
part of, but not instead of, a broader effort to 
improve the training of students from abroad 



in American colleges and universities generally. 

Sixth, in all that we undertake we shall keep 
the role of the Council Associate central. 

In rethinking our program we have considered 
adding emphases that would require us to 
engage in activities for which formal field orga- 
nization and the direct administration of field 
projects by A/D/C would be essential. We have 
decided against such proposals. Instead, we 
shall continue to confine ourselves to activities 
in which professionally involved Council Asso- 
ciates can work jointly with local colleagues in 
each country in activities that are basically 
indigenous in organization and administration. 

In developing a program based on these six 
emphases, the Council will be working with 
colleagues in Asian countries and American 
universities on high priority problems of an 
economic and human nature within the various 
components of agricultural development as we 
now understand them, while other persons and 
agencies work on other aspects of them. 

DEGREE OF EXPANSION 

To pursue the program outlined above will 
require an expansion of the Council's staff and 
budget. We believe that the effectiveness of 
our program would be increased by having a 
professional staff and budget of at least twice 
the present size. 

It is with these decisions behind us, and with 
the many needs for agricultural development 
ahead, that A/D/C enters the year 1968. 



STAFF BIOGRAPHIES 

The Council's program is built around a career 
staff of Associates, Specialists, and Visiting Pro- 
fessors. Ail are trained in one of the social sciences 
and have had experience in agricultural develop- 
ment, much of it in foreign countries. 

Associates are permanent Council employees and 
work out of the New York office or on assignment 
in the field. Each is a "working professional," 
engaged in teaching, consulting, and research in 
agricultural development. 

Visiting Professors are on temporary assignments 
to a college or university to teach and do research 
in their particular disciplines. 




APPOINTED: 
EDUCATION: 



FORMERLY: 



AUTHOR: 



ARTHUR T. MOSHER 
President 

1956 

University of Illinois, B.S. (Agriculture) 1932; 
M.S. (Agricultural Economics) 1941; 
University of Chicago, Ph.D. (Economics) 1946 
Acting Professor of Extension Education, Cor- 
nell University; Visiting Professor of Economic 
Development and Cultural Exchange, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Principal, The Allahabad Agri- 
cultural Institute, India 



Technical Cooperation in Latin American Agri- 
culture 
Cetting Agriculture Moving 
HEADQUARTERS: New York, N. Y. 



APPOINTED: 
EDUCATION: 



FORMERLY: 



AUTHOR: 



ASSIGNMENT: 



■ CLIFTON R. WHARTON, JR. 
Vice President 

1957 

Harvard University, B.A. (History) 1947; 
School of Advanced International Studies, 
Johns Hopkins University, M.A. (International 
Affairs) 1948; University of Chicago, M.A. 1956; 
Ph.D. (Economics) 1958 

Research Associate in Economic Development, 
University of Chicago; Staff member of Na- 
tional Planning Association project evaluating 
U. S. technical assistance activities in Latin 
America; Head, Reports and Analysis Section, 
American International Association for Eco- 
nomic and Social Development 
The U. 5. Graduate Training of Asian Agricul- 
tural Economists 
Research on Agricultural Development in 
Southeast Asia 

Director, American Universities Research Pro- 



HEADQUARTERS: New York, N. Y. 



APPOINTED: 
EDUCATION: 

FORMERLY: 



ASSIGNMENT: 
HEADQUARTERS: 



RALPH H. ALLEE 
Associate 

1960 

Pomona College, B.A. (Mathematics) 1927; 
Cornell University, M.S. (Education) 1940 

Director, Inter-American Institute of Agricul- 
tural Sciences; Head, Western Hemisphere 
Division, Office of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions, U. S. Department of Agriculture; Direc- 
tor, Macedonian Village Extension; Director, 
Albanian-American Institute; Director, Anatolia 
Rural Life Institute 
Philippines and Indonesia 
College of Agriculture 
University of the Philippines 
Los Bahos, Philippines 




APPOINTED: 
EDUCATION: 

FORMERLY: 



AUTHOR: 



ASSIGNMENT: 
HEADQUARTERS: 



MILTON L. BARNETT 
Associate 

1962 

Cornell University, B.A. (Chinese Studies) 
1947; Ph.D. (Anthropology) 1952 
Professor of Anthropology, University of Wis- 
consin; Institute of Asian Studies, Syracuse 
University; Research Anthropologist, Consejo 
Bienestar Rural, Venezuela; Anthropologist, 
Payne Whitney Psychiatric Clinic 
Problemas de los Recursos Economicos y So- 
c/a/es en los Andes Venezolanos (co-author) 
Economic Adaptation of the Chinese in the 

United States 
The Colorado River Indian Reservation Reset- 
tlement Program 
Malaysia and Thailand 

Ministry of National and Rural Development 
Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia 




APPOINTED: 
EDUCATION: 



FORMERLY: 



AUTHOR: 



ASSIGNMENT: 
HEADQUARTERS: 



ARDRON B. LEWIS 

Associate 

1956 

University of Maine, B.S. (Animal Husbandry) 
1928; Cornell University, Ph.D. (Agricultural 
Economics) 1933 

Director of Technical Cooperation Program of 
the Inter-American Institute of Agricultural 
Sciences; Agricultural Office, Land Use, Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the U.N.; 
Specialist on China, Japan, Korea, Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; Agricultural Statistician, 
Department of Agricultural Economics, Uni- 
versity of Nanking 

A Study of Land Classification in the Four 
Provinces of Anhw/ei, Kiangsi, Honan, and 
Hupei (co-author) 

Essential Steps in National Agricultural Im- 
provement (co-author) 

Land Classification for Agricultural Develop- 
ment 

Japan, Taiwan and Korea 

Institute of Agricultural Economics 

Taiwan Provincial Chung Hsing University 

Taichung, Taiwan 




ALBERT H. MOSEMAN 
Associate 



APPOINTED: 
EDUCATION 



1967 



University of Nebraska, B.S. (Agronomy) 1938; 
M.S. (Agronomy) 1940; 

University of Minnesota, Ph.D. (Plant Breed- 
ing and Genetics) 1944 
FORMERLY: Chief of Bureau, Plant Industry Station, and 

Director of Crops Research, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture; Director for Agricultural Sci- 
ences, The Rockefeller Foundation; Assistant 
Administrator tor Technical Cooperation and 
Research, Agency for International Develop- 
ment 

HEADQUARTERS: New York, N. Y. 




APPOINTED: 
EDUCATION: 



FORMERLY: 



AUTHOR: 
ASSIGNMENT: 



RAINER W. SCHICKELE 

Associate 

1965 

University of Berlin, B.A. (Agricultural Sci- 
ences) 1928; M.S. (Agricultural Economics) 
1929; Ph.D. (Comparative Economic Systems) 
1931 

Director, Land and Water Development Divi- 
sion, Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
U.N.; Head, Department of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, University of North Dakota; Profes- 
sor of Agricultural Economics, Iowa State 
University 
Agricultural Policy 
Ceylon and South India 



HEADQUARTERS: New York, N. Y. 




APPOINTED: 
EDUCATION: 



FORMERLY: 



AUTHOR: 

ASSIGNMENT: 
HEADQUARTERS: 



HERMAN M. SOUTHWORTH 
Associate 

1966 

Cornell University, B.A., 1930; Graduate Study 
(Physics and Mathematics); 
Iowa State College 1938-41 (Agricultural Eco- 
nomics; and Consumption Economics); 
U. S. Department of Agriculture Graduate 
School 1940-43 

Professor, Agricultural Economics, Pennsyl- 
vania State University; Editor, journal of Farm 
Economics; Assistant to the Deputy Adminis- 
trator, Agricultural Marketing Service, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture; Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture 

Marketing Policies for Agriculture (co-author) 
Agricultural Development and Economic 

Growth (co-editor) 
Korea 

College of Agriculture 
Seoul National University 
Suwon, Korea 




APPOINTED: 
EDUCATION: 



FORMERLY: 
HEADQUARTERS: 



APPOINTED: 
EDUCATION 



MELVIN M. WAGNER 
Visiting Professor 

1963 

University of Illinois, B.S. (Agriculture) 1954; 
M.S. (Agricultural Economics) 1962; University 
of California, Ph.D. (Agricultural Economics) 
1966 

Agricultural Economist, Economic Research 
Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Faculty of Economics and 
Business Administration 
Kasetsart University 
Bangkok, Thailand 

THOMAS F. WEAVER 
Visiting Professor 

1967 



Pennsylvania State University, B.S. (Agronomy) 
1958; Cornell University, M.S. (Agronomy) 1962; 
Ph.D. (Agricultural Economics) 1966 
FORMERLY: Research Associate, Department of Agricul- 

tural Economics, Cornell University 
AUTHOR: Developing Indian Agriculture, co-author 

ASSIGNMENT: Malaysia 

HEADQUARTERS: Faculty of Agriculture, University of Malaya, 
Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia 




ABRAHAM M. WEISBLAT 

Associate 

APPOINTED: 1958 

EDUCATION: New York University, B.A. (Economics) 1939; 

University of Wisconsin, M.A., 1944; Ph.D. (Ag- 
ricultural Economics) 1963 

FORMERLY: Program Associate, International Training and 

Research Division, Ford Foundation; Study 
Director, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture; Instructor, 
Department of Agricultural Economics, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin 

ASSIGNMENT: India and Pakistan 

HEADQUARTERS: New York, N. Y. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 



BALANCE SHEET 



December 31, 1967 

Segregated 

ASSETS: Operating Fund Reserve 

Combined Fund (Note 1) Fund 

Cash $ 87,515 $ 35,933 $ 50,755 $ 827 

Certificates of deposit 600,000 400,000 200,000 

Marketable securities, at cost or market price 

at date of gift, as annexedf 4,320,130 701,800 159,743 3,458,587 

Other assets (principally prepaid expenses 

and advances) 28,063 24,017 4,046 

161,326 (159,348) (1,978 ) 

Interfund accounts $5,035,708 $1,323,076 $255,196 $3,457,436 



LIABILITIES and FUNDS: 

Due to field associates $ 4,934 $ 4,934 

Grants payable 6,206 6,206 

Fund balances* 5,024,568 1,311,936 $255,196 $3,457,436 

$5,035,708 $1,323,076 $255,196 $3,457,436 

t Securities priced at market at end of year 

amounted to $6,096,071 $ 729,000 $144,825 $5,222,246 



*Fund balances include appropriation commitments as follows: 

Operating Fund, $3,597; Segregated Fund, $21,899. 
The accompanying notes are an integral part of these statements. 



STATEMENT of CHANGES in FUNDS 
for the year ended December 31, 1967 

Segrega ted 







Operating 


Fund 


Reserve 




Combined 


Fund 


(Note 1) 


Fund 


Balance, January 1* 


$5,373,734 


$1,215,289 


$701,031 


$3,457,414 


Grants and gifts received: 










Rockefeller Brothers Fund, Inc. 


300,000 


300,000 






John D. Rockefeller 3rd 


454,005 


454,005 






Gain from sale or redemption of securities 


8,718 


8,696 
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Interest and dividends (Note 2) 


239,078 


203,994 


35,084 




Other additions (deductions) 


11,028 


11,132 


(104) 






6,386,563 


2,193,116 


736,011 


3,457,436 



Program expenditures: 
Direct 

Administrative expenses 
Refunds of prior years' appropriations 

Balance, December 31* 

* Beginning and ending balances include 
appropriation commitments as follows: 
Beginning 

Ending 

The accompanying notes are an integral part 



1,299,388 


894,863 


404,525 




269,525 


185,972 


83,553 




1,568,913 


1,080,835 


488,078 




206,918 


199,655 


7,263 




1,361,995 


881 ,180 


480,815 




$5,024,568 


$1 ,311,936 


$255,196 


$3,457,436 


$ 35,163 


$ 8,863 


$ 21,300 


$ 5,000 


$ 25,496 


$ 3,597 


$ 21,899 





of these statements. 
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Accountants Opinion 



LYBRAND, ROSS BROS. & MONTGOMERY 

Certified Public Accountants 

Mr. John D. Rockefeller 3rd, Chairman of the Board, 
The Agricultural Development Council, Inc.: 

We have examined the balance sheet of 

THE AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL, INC. 
as of December 31, 1967 and the related statement of changes in funds for the year then 
ended. Our examination was made in accordance with generally accepted auditing stand- 
ards, and accordingly included such tests of the accounting records and such other audit- 
ing procedures as we considered necessary in the circumstances. 

In common with the practice of many nonprofit organizations. The Agricultural 
Development Council, Inc. charges furniture and equipment to expense when acquired 
and accounts for income and expenses on a cash basis. 

Expenditures incurred which pertain to activities related to more than one fund of 
the Council are charged to administrative expenses. The total of these expenses is allo- 
cated by the President at the end of the year on the basis of the estimated share pertaining 
to each fund. While we have no reason to believe that such allocations are other than 
fair, the basis on which they were made is not one which can be substantiated through 
audit procedures and, accordingly, we are not in a position to render an opinion on the 
allocation of administrative expenses. 

Except for the allocation of administrative expenses described in the preceding para- 
graph, in our opinion, the accompanying balance sheet and statement of changes in funds 
present fairly the financial position of The Agricultural Development Council, Inc. at 
December 31, 1967 and the changes in its funds for the year then ended, in conformity 
with the accounting principles referred to in the second paragraph herein applied on a 
basis consistent with that of the preceding year. 

April 15, 1968. Very truly yours, 

Lybrand, Ross Bros. & Montgomery 



NOTES to FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 

1. The Segregated Fund is maintained to 
account for funds received by the Council 
for specific purposes and is not con- 
sidered a part of the Council's Operating 
Fund. At December 31, 1967, the Segre- 
gated Fund consisted of grants from The 
Ford Foundation for use in connection 
with (1) a research and training pro- 



gram to develop American agricultural 
competence in other countries, and (2) 
the collection and dissemination of train- 
ing materials relating to agricultural 
development. 
2. Interest and dividends received from Re- 
serve Fund investments are credited to 
the Operating Fund. 
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PROGRAM EXPENDITURES 1954-1968 




1954 '55 '56 '57 "58 '59 "60 '61 '62 '63 '64 '65 '66 '67 '68* 

Hi Core Program (Asia) * Budget Figures 

mm American Universities Researcli Program 
iiiiiii Training Materials Program 
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000 



000 



RESERVE FUND 

In 1956, the Trustees of the Council established a Reserve Fund to con- 
tribute to the stability of the Council's program. Each year the dividend 
and interest income from that Fund is utilized in financing current activities. 
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1957 '58 '59 '60 '61 '62 '63 '64 '65 '66 '67 "68 



GRANTS 



Asia Program 

Professor Tadashi Watanabe, College of Dairy Agri- 
culture, Sapporo, Hokkaido, Japan. To pay the 
remaining costs of publishing "A Critical His- 
tory of Colonization and Farming in Northeastern 
Hokkaido" $ 300.00 

University of the Philippines, Community Develop- 
ment Research Council, Quezon City, Philippines. 
To pay expenses of Dr. Agoes Salim for visits 
to various research agencies in the Philippines 
in preparation for his assuming the position of 
Head of the Research Unit, Ministry of National & 
Rural Development, Federation of Malaysia, Kuala 
Lumpur 550.00 

University of the Philippines, College of Agricul- 
ture, College, Laguna, Philippines. In support of 
special studies by Miss Vamadevi Ramachandran 
of Ceylon 1,700.00 

Chun Sur Koo, Office of Rural Development, Min- 
istry of Agriculture & Forestry, Suwon, Korea. Travel 
grant for participation in a seminar "Development 
of the Rural Sector" in England and visits in Den- 
mark, the Netherlands, Italy, and Israel to observe 
marketing, land development and cooperative 
farming 

Bicol Development Planning Board, Legaspi City, 
Philippines. Support toward the establishment of 
development procedures in the Bicol region .... 

University of the Philippines, Institute of Mass Com- 
munications, Quezon City, Philippines. Support of 
a study "The Impact of Informational Materials dis- 
tributed by the Agricultural Development Council 
in the Bicol region 2,800.00 

Ceylon Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, Colombo, Ceylon. In support of a lecture 
series in agricultural economics at the University 
of Ceylon 500.00 

Taiwan Provincial Chung Hsing University, Tai- 
chung, Taiwan, Republic of China. In support of 
travel by Mr. Ming-wu Wu, Extension Specialist, 
College of Agriculture to attend the 16th Interna- 
tional Course of the Afro-Asian Institute for Labour 
Studies and Cooperation, to be held in Israel from 
December 1967 through April 1968 1,303.00 

Institut Pertanian, Bogor, Indonesia. Travel grant to 
enable Ir. Sudjanadi to visit the Philippines and 
consult with members of the Department of Agri- 
cultural Economics and the Agricultural Credit and 
Cooperatives Institute of the University of the 
Philippines regarding his study on credit and in- 
debtedness 627.20 



604.39 



5,500.00 



Mr. Muhammad Akhand, East Pakistan Agricultural 
Extension Service, Dacca, East Pakistan. To pay 
expenses while collecting data and conducting re- 
search for his M.S. thesis during the summer of 
1967 297.60 

Seoul National University, College of Agriculture, 
Suwon, Korea. In support of the fourth year of a 
study by Professor Moon Shik Kim on cooperative 
farms on reclaimed mountain lands 1,479.00 

Kasetsart University, Bangkok, Thailand. In sup- 
port of a research project by Dean Pantum Thisya- 
mondol, "Research for Planning Thai Agricultural 
Development" 1,550.00 

National Taiwan University, Research Institute of 
Rural Socio-Economics, Taipei, Taiwan. To pay 
printing costs of Chinese translation of Getting 
Agriculture Moving .• ■ • 750.00 

University of the Philippines, Institute of Mass Com- 
munications, Quezon City, Philippines. In support 
of a study, "The Relative Effectiveness of Two Types 
of Extension Publications: Tagalog vs. Bicoi" 1,970.00 

University of the Philippines, Institute of Mass Com- 
munications, Quezon City, Philippines. In support of 
a study, "Farmers Expectations of and Attitudes 
Toward Local Testing Stations in Five Barrios in the 
Bicol Region" 2,525.00 

Obihiro Zootechnical University, Obihiro City, 
Hokkaido, |apan. In support of a study, "Determina- 
tion of Replacement Time and Investment Priorities 
for Long-Term Capital Equipment" 900.00 

American University of Beirut, College of Agricul- 
ture, Beirut, Lebanon. In support of expenses of 
Mr. M. Hasanullah of the East Pakistan Agricultural 
Extension Service, while collecting data and con- 
ducting field research for his M.S. thesis 302.40 

Professor Raj Krishna, Department of Economics, 
University of Rajasthan, Jaipur, India. Travel grant to 
enable him to present a lecture at an Agricultural 
Marketing Seminar in Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia and 
also lecture for the series conducted by the Ceylon 
Assn. for the Advancement of Science 600.55 

English Language Education Council, Inc., Tokyo, 
Japan. Continuation of grant originally made in 1962 
for a five-year program of improving English lan- 
guage teaching in Japanese schools 221,700.00 

Institut Pertanian, Bogor, Indonesia. To enable Ir. A. 
Soeharjo to complete his study "Capital Formation 
in Peasant Agriculture in West Java" 900.12 

Institut Pertanian, Bogor, Indone-sia. To enable Ir. 
Sudjanadi to complete his study on credit and in- 
debtedness 1,965.54 
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Institute Pertanian, Bogor, Indonesia. Travel funds 



for Dean Tojib to make stops in New York, etc. 

during his visit to the U.S. A 371.00 

American Universities Field Staff, Inc. General Cor- 
porate Purposes during 1967 10,000.00 

World Congress of Rural Sociology, Wageningen, 
The Netherlands. Toward the cost of arranging the 
2nd World Congress 600.00 

International Conference of Agricultural Econo- 
mists. Final payment of three-year grant toward the 
cost of arranging the Tri-annual meeting in Australia 5,000.00 



Mr. Dong Hi Kim, Director, Inst, of Agri. Econ. 
Office of Rural Development, Suwon, Korea. Travel 
grant to enable Mr. Kim to visit agricultural centers 
and research institutes en route home from a con- 



ference in West Germany 906.CX) 

Book Grants to Various Libraries Total 1,401.18 

Equipment Univ. of Ceylon Peradeniya. Purchase of 

20 Curta Calculating Machines 2,427.14 

Grants in partial or complete support of travel costs 
of 22 individuals in connection with Conference of 
International Association of Agricultural Economists 

held in Sydney, Australia, August 21-30, 1967 .... $ 16,919.15 



Takeshi Yajima, Jin Hwan Park, Wen Fu Hsu, Shison 
Lee, Agoes Salim, Koh Theam Hee, A.P.A. Fernando, 
T. Jogaratnam, Sjarifuddin Baharsjah, Andi Hakim 
Nasoetion, Pedro Sandoval, Fabian Tiongson, Dale 
Adams, Kurt Anschel, Ruben Buse, David Brown, 
Roger Fox, Lyie Fettig, James Houck, Warren John- 
ston, John Stovall, Wyn Owen. 

American Universities 
Research Program Grants 

University of California at Davis, Hiromitsu Kaneda 
(Department of Economics)-Sources and Rates of 
Productivity Gains in Japanese Agriculture, 1880-1965 $ 750.00 

University of California at Davis, William J. Chan- 
cellor (Department of Agricultural Engineering)- 
Survey of Tractor Contractor Operations in Ma- 
laysia and Thailand 7,981.00 

Carleton College, Russell L. Langworthy (Depart- 
ment of Anthropology & Sociology)-A Comparative 
Social Systems Analysis of Land Reform 2,300.00 

Colgate University, Armin K. Ludwig (Department 
of Geography)-Perception of Opportunity and 
Investment in Agriculture: A Case Study of the 
Fourteen Municipios Comprizing Zona Cristalina do 
Norte in Sao Paulo State 1,983.80 



University of Colorado, Donald D. McPhail (De- 
partment of Geography)-Regional Land Systems of 



Chile-Supplement to 1966 Grant 4,989.00 

Cornell University, Henry A. Landsberger (Depart- 
ment of Industrial & Labor Relationsj-Participation, 
Leadership and Decision Making in Peasant Or- 
ganizations of Developing Countries: An Explora- 
tory Study of Some Correlates 13,000.00 

Cornell University, Lee Taylor (Department of Rural 
Sociology)-lnternational Rural Sociologists: A Study 
in Aspirations, Training and Performance of High 
Talent Manpower 15,021.00 

University of Florida, S. E. Grigsby (Center for Trop- 
ical Agriculture)-An Investigation of Innovations as 
Related to Diversification of Agricultural Land Use 
on Coffee Fincas in Colombia 6,080.00 

University of Georgia, John C. Belcher (Department 
of Sociology & Anthropology)— Changing Levels of 
Living and Their Concomitants in the Dominican 
Republic $ 13,156.00 

Grinnell College, Robert F. Voertman (Department 
of Economics)— Preliminary Inquiry into the Eco- 
logical Distribution of Food Crops in Costa Rica . . 1,532.00 

Grinnell College, Robert F. Voertman (Department 
of Economics)— Comparative Productivity of Selected 
Food-Crop Farming Systems in Tropical Environ- 
ments: Costa Rica 14,990.00 

University of Hawaii, Forrest R. Pitts (Social Science 
Research lnstitute)-Spatial Patterns of Interpersonal 
Communication and Diffusion in Rural Areas of the 
Republic of Korea 8,993.00 

Indiana University, Shepard Forman (Department of 
Anthropology) and Joyce F. Reigelhaupt (Depart- 
ment of Anthropology, Sarah Lawrence College) — 
The Role of Peasants in the Distribution and Con- 
sumption of Food Crops in Rural Markets: A Pre- 
liminary Survey in Northeast Brazil 8,949.(X) 

Iowa State University, John F. Timmons (Depart- 
ment of Economics)— Economic Development 
Through Agrarian Reform: A Case Study in Nepal 8,456.00 

University of Kentucky, John C. Redman (Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics)— A Study of Re- 
search Needs in Forest Economics in India 2,478.00 

University of Kentucky, Eldon D. Smith (Depart- 
of Agricultural Economics)— Economic and Institu- 
tional Factors Affecting Fertilizer Distribution and 
Use in Thailand, with Special Reference to the 
Northeastern Region 2,000.00 



University of Maryland, Phillips W. Foster (Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics)— Simulation Ap- 
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proach to Population Growth Rates and Economic 
Development in a Rural Community 6,341.00 

University of Maryland, John W. Wysong (Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics)-Potential Increases 
in Aggregate Agricultural Labor Productivity in 
Turkey Through Increased Capital Expenditures in the 
Dairy Industry 7,390.00 

University of Massachusetts, Bradford D. Grossman 
(Department of Agricultural & Food Economics)- 
An Economic Evaluation of Marketing Alternatives 
for Agricultural Produce from Federal Land Develop- 
ment Authority (FLDA) Schemes in Malaysia .... 5,740.00 

Michigan State University, Arthur Adams (Depart- 
ment of History)-Social and Economic Change in 
the Agricultural Sector of the Soviet Union, 1945- 
1965 10,700.00 

Michigan State University, O. Donald Meaders 
(Department of Secondary Education & Curriculum) 
-Education and Development: Contributions of 
Agricultural Education at the Secondary Level to 
Agricultural Development in Taiwan 11,789.00 

University of Michigan, James D. Glarkson, L. A. P. 
Gosling, Gayl D. Ness (Center for South & South- 
east Asian Studies)-Stages in Malayan Rice Produc- 
tion: A Feasibility Study 2,000.00 

University of Michigan, James D. Glarkson (De- 
partment of Geography)-Swidden to Sawah: The 
Dynamics of Agricultural Change in Sarawak .... 13,500.00 

University of Minnesota, Robert T. FHolt (Depart- 
ment of Political Science)-The Lower Mouloyya 
Irrigation Project: An Analysis of the Social Struc- 
tural Constraints on Capital Formation and Entrepre- 
neurial Development in Peasant Communities . . . 14,835.00 

University of Missouri, Rex R. Campbell (Depart- 
ment of Rural Sociology)-A Study of Agricultural 
Cooperatives in Recently Sedentarized Nomadic 
Communities in the Egyptian Western Desert . . . 15,950.00 

Oregon State University, J. Granville Jensen (De- 
partment of Geography)-The Ejido (Mexico) as a 
Land-Resource-Use System 1,850.00 

Pennsylvania State University, Michael G. Robbins 
(Department of Sociology & Anthropology)-A 
Cultural Ecology Survey of the Baganda of Uganda 2,300.00 

Pennsylvania State University, William F. Nydegger 
(Department of Sociology & Anthropology)-Struc- 
tural Concomitants of Agricultural Transition 
(Mexico) 2,320.00 



Purdue University, Ludwig Eisgruber (Department 
of Agricultural Economics)-Economic Analysis of 
Horizontal and Vertical Agricultural Expansion in 
Brazil with Particular Reference to Fertilizer 11,628.00 

Queen's University, Jayant K. Leie (Department of 
Political Science)-The Rural Political Process and 
Socio-Economic Development: A Case Study in 
Maharashtra, India-Supplement to 1966 Grant . . . 2,243.40 

University of Texas, Robert C. Mayfield (Department 
of Ceography)-lnnovation Diffusion: Returns to 
Three States of the Environment; Extent of Diffusion 7,253.55 

Williams College, Scott M. Eddie (Department of 
Economics)-Agrarian Reform and the Role of Agri- 
culture in Economic Development; East European 
Case Studies 1919-1939 • • ■ 841.60 

University of Wisconsin, Richard Day (Department 
of Economics)-Dynamic Analysis of Agricultural 
Production in an Underdeveloped Country: A Case 
Study of the Punjab, India-Supplement to 1966 
Grant 9,430.00 

University of Wisconsin, Robert Clark (Department 
of Rural Sociology & Extension Education)-Factors 
Associated with the Acceptance or Non-Acceptance 
of Selected New and Improved Farming Practices 
by Village Farmers in the Western Region of Nigeria 
-Supplement to 1966 Grant 5,950.00 

University of Wisconsin, William Flinn (Department 
of Rural Sociology)-Background and Adaptation of 
Rural to Urban Migrants: A Colombian Case-Sup- 
plement to 1966 Grant 2,460.00 

University of Wisconsin, Archibald O. Haller (De- 
partment of Rural Sociology)-A Scale to Measure 
Family Position in the Brazilian Rural Stratification 
System 14,990.00 

Society for International Development in support of 

a conference in Milan, Italy 500.00 
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FELLOWSHIPS 

Activated in 1967 



Ceylon 

Joseph Gabriel Guy MOTHA, Research Officer, Ministry of Plan- 
ning and Econonnic Affairs, Colombo. M.S. studies in Agricultural 
Economics at Stanford University. 

S. T. SENEWIRATNE, Dean of Agriculture, University of Ceylon, 
Peradeniya. Non-degree study and observation in Asia and the 
United States. 

India 

Tara N. PATEL, Head, Department of Sociology, Gujarat University, 
Ahmedabad. Post-doctoral studies in Rural Sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Musunuru S. RAO, Research Assistant, Rockefeller Foundation, 
New Delhi. Ph.D. studies in Agricultural Economics at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Indonesia 

E. ROEKASAH Adiratma, Head, Extension Bureau, Institute of 
Agricultural Sciences, Bogor. Non-degree studies in Agricultural 
Economics at Australian National University. 

Achmad SOEHARJO, Lecturer, Faculty of Agriculture, Institute of 
Agricultural Sciences, Bogor. Ph.D. studies in Agricultural Eco- 
nomics at the University of Minnesota. 



Igusti Bagus TEKEN, Assistant Professor of Agriculture, Institute of 
Agricultural Sciences, Bogor. Ph.D. studies in Agricultural Eco- 
nomics at Purdue University. 

Japan 

Kenichi HAYASHI, Head, Department of Farm Management and 
Land Utilization, National Institute of Agricultural Sciences, Tokyo. 
Post-doctoral studies in Agricultural Economics at Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

Zyuro KUDO, Researcher, Tohoku National Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Morioka. Post-doctoral studies in Agricultural Eco- 
nomics at Cornell University. 

Shosuke NAKAMURA, Lecturer, Obihiro Zootechnical University, 
Hokkaido. Non-degree studies in Agricultural Economics at the 
University of Illinois. 

Masashi SHOHNO, Extension Instructor, Agricultural Training 
Institute, Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry, Ibaraki-ken. Non- 
degree studies in Extension Education at Cornell University. 

Malaysia 

ISHAK bin Tadin, Principal Assistant Secretary, Ministry of National 
and Rural Development, Kuala Lumpur. Non-degree study and 
observation in Asia and the United States. 
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Isher SINGH Sekhon, Regional Secretary for Sabah and Sarawak, 
Federal Land Development Authority, Sabah. M.S. studies in Agri- 
cultural Economics at the University of Wisconsin. 

Abdul WAHAB Mohamed AIwi, Officer in Charge, Scholarships and 
Career Development, Training Division, MARA, Kuala Lumpur. 
M.S. studies in Rural Sociology at the University of Wisconsin. 

Philippines 

Donato B. ANTIPORTA, Instructor, Department of Agricultural 
Economics, College of Agriculture, University of the Philippines, 
College, Laguna. M.S. studies in Agricultural Economics at the 
Indian Agricultural Research Institute. 

Priscila S. MANALANG, Associate Professor, College of Education, 
University of the Philippines, Quezon City. Ph.D. studies in Com- 
parative Education at the University of Pittsburgh. 

Enriqueta A. TORRES, Research and Teaching Associate, Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics, College of Agriculture, University 
of the Philippines, College, Laguna. Ph.D. studies in Agricultural 
Economics at the University of Minnesota. 

Alberto Abu VIRTUSIO, Community Development Coordinator, 
Presidential Arm on Community Development, Manila, Ph.D. 
studies in Rural Sociology at the University of Wisconsin. 



South Korea 

Dong Sup CHANG, Instructor, Department of Farm Management, 
College of Agriculture, Chonnam National University, Kwang-ju. 
M.S. studies in Agricultural Economics at Cornell University. 

Ho Tak KIM, Research Assistant, Farm Management Section, 
Office of Rural Development, Suwon, Ph.D. studies in Agricultural 
Economics at Pennsylvania State University. 

jeung Han LEE, Assistant Professor, Chinju Agricultural College, 
Chinju, Kyungnam. M.S. studies in Agricultural Economics at Iowa 
State University. 

|ae Han RHEE, Researcher in Farm Management, National Agri- 
cultural Cooperatives Federation, Seoul. Ph.D. studies in Agricul- 
tural Economics at Pennsylvania State University. 

Taiwan 

Hsing-Yiu CHEN, Senior Specialist, Farmer's Service Division, 
loint Commission on Rural Reconstruction, Taipei. Ph.D. studies 
in Agricultural Economics at Ohio State University. 

Thailand 

PRASIT Swasyart, Chulalongkorn University, Bangkok. M.A. studies 
in Anthropology at the University of Hawaii. 

THIRAVETYA Pramuanradhakarn, Chulalongkorn University, Bang- 
kok. M.A. studies in Anthropology at the University of Hawaii. 
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